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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the influence of cultural values on 
classroom behaviors of adult Vietnamese refugees. More specifically, 
the study was designed to determine the effect of culturally acquired 
attitudes and personality traits on the refugees' classroom 
behaviors, the relationship between these behaviors and the cognitive 
learning styles favored by Vietnamese students, and the implications 
of these preferences for selecting materials and instructional 
-approaches to facilitate second-language learning. To collect these 
data, the- researcher observed the classroom behaviors of 18 
Vietnamese students in an advanced-level course offered under the 
Refugee Services Program, English for Speakers_of Other Languages, of 
Montgomery County, Maryland. These observations revealed that the , _ 
students manifested little if any initiative or interaction with one 
another while in class., Options confused them, as & did individual or 
small group activities. However.,, they did begin to show some 
competitive skills when broken into teams. Such behavior reflects the 
Oriental stress on passive humility as opposed to the American 
emphasis on socialization and independent action. To deal effectively 
with Indochinese students, teachers of English for Speakers of Other 
Languages (ESOL) must understand these differences and not view 
reserved behavior as a manifestation of laziness or lack of 
intelligence. (MN) 
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ABSTRACT 

A- native American teacher of English as a .Second Language 
to adult Vietnamese refugees often encounters classroom beha- 
viors contrary to those encouraged in the American school and 
in a democratic society ♦ To some extent t these student behaviors 
result from frustration in learning a second language so differ- 
ent from their native one* Moat obvious are the structural 
differences between the English and Vietnamese languages. Less 
apparent are the cultural values aijd societal pressures which 
influence attitudes toward education and affect second language 
acquisition. Classroom behavior reflects this cultural perspec- 
tive. Furthermore, educational experiences as a child may foster 
the lifelong preference of certain learning styles. Implications 
for the foreign language or ESOL teacher and counselor are that 
effective instruction can be possible only when educators become 
aware of the affective and sociological factors in learning, as 
well as the cognitive processes. 
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HISTORICAL, PERSPECTIVE 

When Saigon became Ho Chi Minh City in 1975 t the first 
group of Vietnamese refugees came to the United States. For 
the most part, these. immigrants were well educated, upper 
class military officers or government official's and their 
families. Three years later, a wave of "Boat People, 11 among 
them ethnic Chinese and Laotians of the Hmong tribe, followed ' 
their countrymen to the U.S. in order to escape the Communist 
regime. This time, most of the people came from outlying rural 3 
areas. Many had never been inside a school. All but a few had 
spent grueling months in refugee camps in Cambodia or Laos. 
^ Their families had been torn apart by famine and war. (Mennonite 
Central Committee, 1979.) 

American educators were forced to consider how best to t 
assimilate all these new v immigrants into the mainstream of 
democratic society. In 1975 * the process was efficient and 
productive, because these sophisticated urbanites and technicians- 
were able to adjust rapidly to their new conditions. However, 
for those who came later,' it seemed that "the melting pot 11 would 
never come to a boil I Nguyeij Tanh Thai was shy, dependent and 
slow, stubbornly resisting the friendly, hearty, open ministra- 
tions of Mrs. McGinn, teacher of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages. Mrs. M. was frustrated by the lack of response to 
her meticulous lesson plans • She was confused ,^ because these 
same techniques had worked well to motivate her Hispanic student 
the previous semester. Yet studies continued to show that Asian 
students, after a time in American schools v , "caught up 11 and. 
eventually surpassed native Americans a_s <a group . (Ayabe & Santo 
1972; Stodoisky* & Lesser, 1967; Chen & Goon, 1976.) 

The mystery began to unravel when Vietnamese cultural 
"liaisons 11 and resource people formulated some guidelines for 



• ' I nHszies ara fictitious. 
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Americans who were working vith this population. Even a cursory, 
sampling of this material can provide insights for the teacher, 
counselor, and social worker . (Ladu, 1968; Bridge , I978; Bridging , 
1978; A guide , 1978;) : / 

♦ Exploration of important cultural traditions is essential 
for American teachers of immigrant students. This belxef is held 
by many school administrators throughout the country. For the 
p^st several years, Montgomery County (Maryland) has cdnducted 
Multicultural Workshops as inservice training^ for all personnel 
who have contact with international students. The Center for 
Applied Linguistics at Georgetown University in Washington, D.C. 
published a series of Refugee Education Guides which they made 
available through the ERIC system. If "reaching" international^ 
students i*s a priority, educators must concentrate on teaching 
not only the specifics of grammatical structure and idiomatic 
expression, but also the cultural aspects of American life so 
.bewildering to the second language learner* ^ 

PROBLEM STATEMENT 

A'native American teacher of English as a Second Language 
to adult Vietnamese refugees often encounters classroom beha- 
viors contrary to those encouraged in the American school and in 
a democratic society .^To some extent, these student behaviors re 
suit from frustration in learning a second language so different 
from their first. Most obvious are the structural differences 
between the English and the Vietnamese languages. The latter^ 

1. is monosyllabic. 

2. has a tonal component to differentiate between 
identical morphemes. 

3. lacks articles, prepositions, modals, and verb 
inflections. 

Less apparent are the cultural values and societal pressures 
which influence attitudes t.oward educatipn and affect second 
language acquisition* An adult brought up in Vietnam seems to' 
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approach learning from, a perspective other than the American 
students. Classroom behavior reflects* this cultural perspective. 

Furthermore t educational experiences as a child may foster 
the preference of certain .learning styles (approaches to problem- 
solving) throughout life. It is this aspect of the problem upon 
which the study concentrated. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

In attempting to discover whether Vietnamese culture and 
tradition. have fostered the adoption of certain cognitive 
learning styles (problem-solving strategies) and have discour- 
aged others t the following questions were considered: 

1. What culturally acquired attitudes toward education 
do Vietnamese students bring with them into the 
American classroom? 

2. What culturally influenced values of personality . 

. and personal behavior do Vietnamese students bring 
into the American classroom? 

'3. How do these attitudes and values manifest them- 
selves in observable behaviors in 'the classroom? 

k. Which of these behaviors seem counterproductive 
' or contrary to those expected and nurtured by the 
American, school inour democratic society? 

* 5. How do these behaviors refl.ect certain cognitive 
learning styles favored by Vietnamese students? 

6. What are the implications for selecting materials * 
and instructional approaches to facilitate second 
language acquisition for these students? 

ASSUMPTIONS 

* 

Based on research in cognitive learning style theory 
(Witkin, 196?,; 1975) it •;a. < - assumed that every student exhibits 
a characteristic approach . problem-solving which is an integral 
part of his personality. As the student, matures, one mode of 
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thinking becomes dominant in all learning situations. A further 
assumption was that it is possible for the teacher to "map- or 
profile a student's cognitive learning style by observing class- 
room behaviors, an'* thus. to develop guidelines for selecting 
teaching approaches and instructional materials to facilitate 
second language acquisition (Hill, 1964'.) Aptitude- Treatment 
Interaction (ATI) studies claim the possiblity of altering the £ 
learning environment to match the learning preferences of indi- 
vidual students (Snow, 1969.) ' „ 

Another assumption was that international students bring 
culturally determined attitudes and values toward education 
into the American classroom. Western observers are often unable 
to comprehend the Asian personality, with its values of pelf- . 
effacement, patience, self-control, and the concept of. "face." 
In exploring some of the values in Vietnamese culture," this 
researcher made the assumption that. greater dependence upon 
authority in the classroom results from respect for age and 
position in the Oriental tradition. Even when the teacher, is 
younger than the students, the status of "teacher" seems inviol- 
able. (Chaleunrath, 198l.) 

The final assumption was that the importance of the cul- 
tural component of language must not -be overlooked .(Brooks, 1966; 
Xaplan, 1966.) Research in bilingua'l/bicultural education sug- 
gests that acquiring a second language is, not simply learning 
another way to say the same thing. Every language has cultural 
and historical overtones, and the successful language learner 
will be exposed to a different mode of thinking. According to 
the Sapir-Whorf theory of cultural relativism, one's first 
language provides a "world view" through which all perceptions 
are filtered and expressed. Sooiolinguistics , the field that 
describes language use in a community of speakers, focuses on 
the cultural biases which affect second language learning. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 

For the purposes of this study, the following definitions 

have, been derived from a review of literature on learning styles* 

Human cognition is scaled on a continuum, with polarities or ex/ 

~ ' ' - , ^ 

tremes designated for .each term, 

1*' Learning^Styles ; characteristic cognitive f affective , and* % 
physiological behaviors .that serve as relatively 'stable - 
—indicators of how learners 5 perceive, interact with, and 
respond £o the learning environment* 

2. Cognitive Learning Styles : the mode of thinking" most 

charaetftrirstic of r *ah % individual f s learning strategies 
. (problem-solving techniques)* 

3. a) Field- Dependence : .concerned with the whole picture, 

needing structure and ft frame of reference, easily 1 * 

distracted' by. irrelevancies*, using deductive 'reasoning* 
H) yield Independence • ;■ analyzing individual components, 
concentrating on, the task, usin^g ind^c tive »reasbning* 

Related bipolar terms Tu^^global/analytical ; broadening/narrow- 
ing; leveling/sharpening; passive/active learners* * 

4* Other factors in learning ''styles : 

a) Dominant Perceptual Sense : whether Learner responds >best 
to oral, visual, tactile, or psychomotor stimuli* 

b) Environmental Preferences : whether learner prefers heat 
or^cTJ lli , eh'c'lb'sed^or^cpen^ space , bright or subdued lighting, 
aoise or quiet • . 

c) Locus of (fontroL -: whether learner assumes responsiblity * m 
for actions (internal control) or blamed circumstances ^or 
"luck" (external control) • ' 

5* Cognitive Learning Style Mapping : a profile of preferred, modes 
of thinking and learning strategies and behaviors* 

6. Aptitude Treatment Interaction : (ATI) an attempt to match the 
learning environment (teaching style, materials, classroom, 
grouping) to the preferred learning style of the student* 

Other terms used in this study: 

7 BSL : English as a Second Language* While students are* learning 
English, they rtceiv^ instruction in ^content" courses (e.js. 
histpryj in their- native language; T 

8. ESOL : English £o Speakers of Other Languages* Often erroneously 

» used interchangeably with ESL. The difference* is that in ESOL 

instruction is in English, with other subjects being postponed 
until the required level of ^English proficiency is reached* , 
If students from many * language r backgrounds must be grouped 
in *ne class, "total immersion" isg the- most efficient treat- 
ment. Bilingual education depends on Mlnj*' 1 teachers *>fc*ng 
available, and . deals with both the "sti ; * & end the cultur- 
al aspects of the second language* 
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POPULATION FOR. THE STUDY 
The Refugee Services Program, English for Speakers of OtKer 
Languages , of Montgomery County (Maryland), was funded by the 
federal government under Title VII of the Immigration Policy 
Act of 1980. It was administered by the Montgomery County . 
Department of Social Services, and was implemented by CETA and_> 
the Montgomery * County Department of Adult Basic Education. 
Under a twelve-month grant (May 1981 through April 1982), 
Southeast Asian up-county residents, who were screened as 
having refu gee . status! > were selected for an, intensive Engli sh 



language course at Randolph Jr. High School in Rockville. (The 
site was changed to 'Parkland Junior High School about a month 
after Its inception.) 

The on-site personnel were a program coordinator, a *bi« 
lingual Vietnamese secretary, and one full time and. two part 
time instructors. Approximately sixty-five Vietnamese, Laotians^ 

v « _ 4 - 

ethnic Chinese, and Cambodiansr were served concurrently in four 
clashes of fifteen to nineteen students each. In the course of 
the year, about three times that number were expected to com- 
plete the program. * 

Classes met five days a week, with students attending 
either in the morning (8:30-11:30 AM) oc- nf ternoon- (1 :00- 
4:00 PH) session. Each student was fcaugi** by two instructors. 

The subjects for this study consisted of approximately 
eighteen "Level k" students. Houra**, -.3 a Lux-nover 

every, three months, when progress repo.i 1 , submitted. 
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Students, moved up to the npxt level, or "graduated 11 to 
CETA job training programs.', or Went x>n to study at schools like 
Montgomery College or ~the Capitol Institute of Technology. 

The .program goal was to- improve' En^li's^langurtge coapuni- 

- •» ^ * * 

cation skills *tp the point at which students were "^ob-ready 11 

' - J. 

and could work toward self -suppprt an* independence • 



" " PROCEDURES m * 

£s soon as ^h^scope of the present study was determined, 
an ERIC ^computer search i?ag jqade> A wealth of ^a-t^rjra^—Was^ 
listed on both .topics : cognitive learning style's and Vietnamese 
culture; as well as handbcokat^and Sponsor guides dealing witK 
refugee education and counseling. However, there had been little 
attempt to relate the two specifically, although a- few studies 
recommended using a theorfetical^cognitive style, base in general 
bilingual education* 



For this study, a review of literature was undertaken to 
analyze research findings and to determine how individual 
learning styles are rece^nized in problem-solving behaviors. 
There followed a study of Vietnamese cultural attitudes toward 
education and chil'd-rearing. It was necessary to examine also 
those personality traits which are prized in Vietnamese society 
and which become internalized as part of the adult's value 
system* For this purpose,'* a survey was made of Indochinese 
Refugee Education Guides, published both in this country and in 
'Canada, Finally, beji .i \ 4th'-lovel ESOL class of^adult 
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Vietnamese refugee, were described. Implications were drawn from 
the observed classroom behaviors a, evidence of cultural'influen- 
ces on both student motivation^ on cognitive learning styles. 

, REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Co gnitive Learning StvleCThfrory : Although the term-cognitive 
learning style-' appeared in the literature^ iH the 1950' the 
result of the first 'significant study was noWublishVd until - 
:i 9 6fi by'nerman Wit kin.. He *•» concernedTith "modes of percep- 
tion-how students acquire information from their environment. 
These\ad little to do with IQ,\but rather were characteristic" • 
Approaches to problem-solving. He called >. differentiated. 
, groups "field .dependent" or "field independent ," and explained 
that the former needed to see the entire picture (relationships) 
while the independents focused on details (sequential). Their ^ 
styles were indicative of either deductive (general to parti- 
cular reasoning) or* inductive (the reverse). Within described 
a polarity, "bul found that Tiis sub jects located themselves # 
along a continuum: few saw only the detai^ or only the whole. 
In figure/ground puzzle,, field dependents were easily distracted 
from the task of concentrating on the figure by irelevani* 
feature, in the background. Since the original studies, Witkin : 
has become interested in relating cognitive learning styles 
to cultural factors Wtkin, 1979; Witkin & Berry, 1975.) 
Holzman and Gardner (1966) contributed the following 
definition: "Cognitive style is a c^mppsite of cognitive c, 'cols 

— * * 
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Some of othesl control principles are "leveling/sharpening, 
flexible/rigid approach, dif f erentiation/undif f erentiation , 
an<i tolerance/intolerance for unrealistic experiences dike 
konsense words). Students tend to look for either similarities 
(leveling, undiff erentiation) or differences (sharpening, 
differentiation) between new problems and past experiences. 
Again, this type of approach tc problem- solving was not found . 
to be a factor of intelligence. ^ 

In 1965, Jerome Kagan identified -analytic alhdjion- 
analytic" individuals, again connecting eithefan attention 
^detail or a ..global" approach to a characteristic learning 
style" But Kagan* s group also coined the 'terms "impulsivity/ 
reflect ivicy,!' the poles of ..conceptual tempo..' Reflective 
individuals think before they, speak, examining details i» thO 
light of past experience. They are slov, to answer, because they 
want to be' sure -first that they are right, /hey do not depend, 
on .environmental feedback in the form of reassurance, from 
teachers or reactions from peer.. Their "locus of control" 
H internal. For this reason, these field independents often 
'seem cold or antisocial' when they do *not seek auch reassurance, 
but rely on theiV "own best judgment, impulsive students give 
rapid-fire *n*wers as, they come to. mind, volunteer answers, 
'and are perceived by teachers-as ..risk-takers." Th.y are" much 
m ore^rone to error, but the speed of response and the number 
' of responses, with feedback from others, »ake * . garners 
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A study by Renate Schulz (1977) described how the student 
—learns best' by following his preferences. Some need more struc- 
ture and direction; some are visually oriented; some have short 
attention spans and require a change of physical position often 

-I 

These chart ^eristics were once considered to be true of all 

J ' \ 

childrerf, who would be expected to "outgrow 11 bad study habits. 

But Schulz found that these learning requirements are as much 

a part of the personality as introversion or extroversion* 

She also mentioned cultural inf luencey t memory, and reasoning 

skills as relating to successful learning (emphasis mine.) 

The Messick Model (1976) presented nine bipolar dimen- 
sions, starting with field dependence/independence, and in- 
coi>Rorating 3uch concepts as complexity/simplicity f/ ^leveling/ 
sharpening, and constricted versus flexible Control. Later, 
other factors were included in "creativity 11 studies: breadth 
of categorizing (broad, inclusive; or narrow, exclusive); 
scanning; automatization (handling of repetitive tasks); con- 
vergent/divergent thinking (seeking one "right 11 answer, or 
brainstorming many options). 

Other researchers attempted to match some of these models. 

Both reflective and impulsive students may persevere in a 

• • • * 

learning task, but. the rate of response and the attention 

paid to the teacher/peer reaction differ markedly,, A high 

correlation was usually found between reflectivity and field 

independence, and between impulsivity and ; field dependence. 

But as soon as these inferences ^ore drawn, new studies would 

off er contradictory findings. \ 
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In the 40»s, Guilford had developed a three-dimensional 
scheme with the '{.orders of cognition" arranged in a hierarchy. 
Useful for test construction, the Dimensions of .Intellect model 
made teachers aware of how many of their questions required 
only simple factual recall (most objective, multiple-choice 
tests) and\how few called for application of principles or 
synthesis of "original patterns. Joseph Hill (196*0 built a 
model>ased on Guilford's factor analysis of the cognitive 
process. Hill's technique became known as Cognitive Style 
Mapping. This map of individual learning strategies had far- 
reaching implications for both homogeneous placement of 
students with similar environmental and systemic preferences 
(ATI) and for individualized instruction. 

Since the Inventory . was based on 22k statements to which 
students responded, Hill found a vast number of permutations 
possibly in nis student profiles. It soon became apparent 
that the ways in which a student deals with problem-solving 
are affected by factors other than sheer cognitive skills. 
The thinking "process, cannot be separated from the physio- 
logical, perceptual, affective, and sociological influences 
on the individual. All of these studies provided clues to 
the complexity of human cognition, and demonstrated the folly 
of attempting to formulate rigid categories by which to label 
students. 
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A pplication to Foreign Language Teaching; Haiman and his asso- 
ciates hypothesized that the successful language learner is 
field independent, has flexible control (not distracted by 
first language interference), categorizes at neither extreme 
(not overgeneralizing nor too specific), and is tolerant of 
ambiguity. (1977) However, only the first and last factors 
were found to be significant predictors of success in lan- 
guage learning. 

Douglas Brown (1973) found an apparent contradiction: 
field independents have the advantage in language acquisi- 
tion, but field dependents are better at production (use).* 
The former concentrate on the structure of the language, 
while dependents are concerned with communication. The way 
that people learn a language depends on their motivation, 
as well as their cognitive skills. When the learner is an 
immigrant ^the -cultural component must be considered. Robert 
Kaplan (1966) has theorized about different logical systems 
in different cultural groups, claiming that organizing 
principles are learned along with the lexicon of a language. 
Vietnamese Attitudes toward Educa tion: Almost half a million 
people from Indochina sought refuge in the United States 
during 1975-76 (Kim Hong Nguyen,. 1976.) The first influx 
was of well educated, upper class Vietnamese, Cff&tians, and 
Cambodians, who had been military officers or government 
officials until the Communist takeover. The "new immigrants" 
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who entered the country after 1977 presented a different prob- 
lem for American educators* Some were ethnic Chinese who had 
lived for generations in Indochina* Others were from back-country 
rural or mountain areas, like the Hmong tribe in Laos* Many had 
never received formal schooling, and were illiterate in their own 
language* There were Vietnamese and Cambodians, adults who had 
been educated under the French system in the 60 f s. (Nguyen, 1976.) 
No matter how great their differences, most Americans saw these 
immigrants as a homogeneous group* Because of this, self-help 
organizations sprang up as one answer for these truly displaced 
people* 

The Indochinese Community Center for Refugees in Washington, 
D.C. , was started in 1977 with a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Refugee Resettlement . Its mission was to help newcomers with health 
screening, housing applications, employment, education and training, 
and cultural orientation, (Chaleunra^h* -198l~) The-goal was reached 
with a "green card u --proof of permanent resident status. 

Difficulties arose when the children of these refugees entered 
American schools. Children of farmers and children of businessmen 
would not haye sat in the same classroom in their homeland, yet 
in this country they were put together. In their native country, 
boys and girls were segregated, both in school and at play. The 
'teacher had complete authority. He read from prepared notes, and 
called on the boys for recitation. Girls were segregated with 
women teachers. There was no class discussion as we know it/ 
Teachers did not ^§ct~«nsr^t«Tupt^a^ challenged, questioned, 
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or even asked for clarification. Sole authority rested with the 
teacher, his influence, extending even beyond the classroom. He 
was considered the "spiritual father" whose word was to be obeyed 
even before that of the natural parent. A body of knowledge was 
imparted through lectures and. learned by rote. Children took 
notes, memorized, recited, and produced the material in written 
essays as given. It is hard to imagine that "objective" or 
multiple-choice tests were unknown. In Vietnamese schools, there 
were no games, no recess, and only academic subjects were studied 
Classes were totally teacher-directed, with little interaction 
among the students. A Vietnamese student would neither seek help 
nor ask questions, as such would be considered a reflection both 
on the teacher and on the student himself . 

In a handbook prepared by a female Vietnamese school psych- 
ologist in Illinois (1977) t. three major philosophical strains 
were traced to find the roots of Oriental personality develop- 
ment. Buddhism stressed self-negation, modesty, and humility; 
Confucius taught respect for ancestors and tradition; and Taoists 
strove for harmony between man and nature, arid for harmony amorig 
men. These major values emerged: age brings wisdom; individual 
patience and self-effacement are rewarded in a oneness with the 
Eternal; truth exists for man to discover. Oriental tradition 
aims, for social harmony: .710 conflict or confrontation can be 
tolerated. Politeness demands a smile and a nod for agreement, 
even when one does not *.gf2<> Because destiny is not known, one 
must endi v . jVM ' m ~ *v Joes riot understand. He cannot 
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control his fate, but he can maintain dignity in the face of it. 
Greek Stoicism is the parallel of this philosophy in Western 
.thought. 

The concept of "face" was stressed in a handbook for 
sponsors of Vietnamese refugees, prepared by the Travelers' Aid 
Society of Chicago (1978). Pride mandates that a person request 
no aid Or charity except from his \family. The extended family 
was so strong a unit that Social Security was unnecessary in 
Southeast Asian countries^o^olpj^sjiav^seen these mores 
of reciprocity practiced by many peoples: Filipinos, Africans, 
Italians, Chinese'. The latter had "merchants' associations" in 
the overpopulated ghettos of New fork before public welfare was # 
born. In these societies, including the modern Vietnamese, the { 
family cared for its young until they were grown and for the old 
^hen„they-wer-e--no~Ionger- self 
made jointly, with the approval of all. Individualism or self- 
reliance was considered disrespectful, a sign that a young person 
was becoming rebellious against the ways of his ancestors. A 
brief contrast follows: 

Vietnamese ! American 

Passive acceptance of one's role. /Active striving for "*«ccess.» 
Humility, family control, cooper ./Aggressiveness , free o„ to compet 
Liking to the past for guidance. /Future- and goal-oriented. 
Harmony with' nature. /Mastery oVer nature, 

c ^ i~i ■< am /Materialism*- 

Indl^S, circular reasoning. /Confrontation, linear argument. 
(For a theory that links language with logical reasoning systems, 
cal see the work of Edward Sapir, Benjamin Whorf, 

and Jiors recc-n'ily, Robert Kaplan*) 
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Effects of Cultural Shock in the Classroom; 

Although the linguistic differences are great between Engli 
and Vietnamese (phonology, intonation, syntax, orthography), th 
cultural differences are just as overwhelming. (Manitoba Depart 
ment of Education handbook, 1980.) The very gestures whicfK 
accompany speech, as well as the customs behind the language, 
may lead to misunderstanding. Additional problems are the di- 
verse educational methods and snclzl expectations in the two 
countries. In the classroom, children followed their native 
communicative styles: 

i7~"Yes» answered all direct questions. Disagreement 
would mean confrontation, resulting in insult to 
the teacher or display of one's ignorance. 

2. No eye contact was made, and the face remained a 
mask. In this way, feelings could be hidden and a 
calm exterior maintained. Contrary to Western 
style, no clues from "body language," gesture, . 
tone of voice ,_.or facial expression of the_speaker . _ 
could be perceived by the listener. 

V In order to maintain self-control, one sat. quietly 
3 * with head down, taking notes, or wi*h eyes downcast, 
listening to the lecture or to directions from the . 
teacher. A student spoke only when called upon. He 
would not say, "I don't know," but remained salent 
until passed over or dismissed by the teacher. 

k. He engaged in no conversation with his classmates, 
'* taking all .direction from the teacher. 



* All of these behaviors were observed in the researcher s 
own classroom, as confirmation of the information provided 
in the Refuged Education Guides. Please see references. 
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Despite the opposite social contexts, the American teacher can 
be helped toward appreciating these newest ESOL students* When 
Kim Thi behaves politely and formally, as she was brought up, 
she is considered uncooperative or withdrawn. When she refuses 
to express her wishes or opinions, she is labelled "unmotivated. 11 
For her lack of eye contact and her stiff, straight posture, she 
becomes in the eyes of her teacher, disturbed or even dishonest. 
Mrs. McGinn* complains that Kim never displays her knowledge, 
never volunteers~~never even accepts compliments! Kim will not 
even admit when she is ill. Mrs. McGinn concludes that shyness 
preventrs^Kim from asking for or accepting help. 

All the handbooks agree tha't before Tanh or Kim or Thuy can 
receive an effective education, Mrs. McGinn will need a cultural 
"briefing. 11 Thuy's war experiences have been devastating-enough. 
But in addition, she has witnessed a loss of parental authority 

and a breakdown of family cohesion which was the basis of her 

* 

life before. Her father has been powerless to maintain traditions, 
and the world they knew no longer exists. Worst of all, the child 
cannot communicate her fears to her own father, much less to a 
teacher whom she neither understands nor trusts. 



* 

F ic t it i ous name s • 
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OBSERVED CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS 

In an ESOL class of eighteen adult Vietnamese refugees, 
the following initial behaviors* were observed. Men and women 
segregated themselves on opposite sides of the room. Later, it 
was discovered that there were some husband/wife and brother/ 

i 

sister couples who did not sit together at first. Everyone sat 
stiffly in place, head bent and eyes downcast, attempting to 
take notes on every word spoken, by the teacher. They interrupted 
their writing only to look up words in pocket dictionaries. 
Otherwise, no one moved fronr beginning to end of the period, 
unless expressly directed to write on the blackboard by the 
teacher. Responses to direct questions, or to' commands such as 
-Raise your hand," were brief sidelong glances and blank ex- 
pressions. Even after some time, when forced to make verbal 
responses, the answers were always inaudible. Individuals waited 
until the whole group could reply together. There were no volun- 
teers. Men were able to keep their silence for the most part, 
but the girls often giggled behind their hands. There was no 
conversation sustained among the students, and certainly no 
discussion of the lesson, either in English or Vietnamese. 
Brief verbal exchanges occurred between two people of .the same 
s : eVand family who :-<are sitting together, but they did not look 
into e«h;h other's faces. 

* w».-«r*hlv ■ vsd the class, the students had been in 

When they ; „ ninths. However, they were not 

2;& f £«l3fi JtK»t.. Some had been taught the language 
while in refugee camps in Cambodia and Laos, at least* to read 
and write at the pXlevel. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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No initiative was displayed. Mudh as they wanted to write 
everything. dowjcu^the jitudents waited' for directions from the 
teacher, even to take out notebooks and pens. They waited for 
textbooks to be distributed, and they waited for the page number 
to be given, even when they were not all working at the same 
pace or when they remembered the page number from the previous 
day. They did not call each other by name, and even after some 
time had passed, still insisted on the honorific "Teacher. 11 

It seemed that every exercise had to l?e first demonstrated 
or modeled by the teacher t , After a few weeks, when they could 
have been expected to recognize forms and formats, they still 
waited for "directions and announcements. <. 

If offered a choice of activities they could not or would * 
not choose. They waited for the teacher to become impatient 
and choose for them. Options confused them, as did individual 
or small group activity. But they would not admit to confusion, 
so that it was difficult to know when help was needed. No one 
asked for clarification or\ for assistance, except from a deskmate. 

On a field trip to the public library, they huddled together, 
lined themselves up, and marched like children from one section 
to the other. When the librarian asked if they understood or 
had any questions, t^ey did not answer, but only smiled with 
downcast eyes. 

In contrast, a few months later, on a visit to the Post 
Office Research and Development Center, they were fascinated 
by the electric cars and sophisticated computers and satellite 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE / 
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disks. Perhaps outside of the classroom setting, they could ;- 
behave- again as adults. Still, they would not or could not ' 
respond to such goal-oriented questions as: "What will you do?' 1 
"VThat would you like .to do? 11 "What would you do if...?" 

- - -r* » 

% * - 

• ^ -Comparison and update 

The program be°gan in May, 198l v After four months, mbst of 
the "Level 4" students were ready to "graduate" to jobs or to 
further language or vocational training. Probably, only their 
deep respect for education and the position of the teacher had 
kept them coming to such an alien environment . By 'September, 
they were calling each other by name in class, making eye con- 
tact, reading faces * and chattering in Vietnamese between 
recitations. A few males and females were sitting together (if 
related by family.) Dictionaries were left at home.. They were 
able /to answer content questions on reading material, and also 
to make inferences and predictions, based on the knowledge they 
had gained about American culttire. Original stories were written 
and told. Many sessions were filled with role-playing and word 
games. Although they still did not enter into class discussions 
and waited politely for each person to recite in turn, they were 
showing some competitive skills when broken into teams. Faces 

were beginning to 'show animation, and voices too had more tonal 

j * 
coloration. Students were exchanging pleasantries with ..he 

teacher outside of class. Further, they were learning to seek 

and give information independent of teaphex* dlrocii-: 

January, many of* them had enrolled at Montgomery Collage, and 
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worked part time in the cafeteria or in the offices. They were 
praised by their__ptqud^ f ornier'"teIcher\ and told, "This is the 



"bTst way .to learn conversational English: to work wit.h Americans 

' ' _ " — — < 

who can't speak your language i" 

i 

MATCHING CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS TO LEARNING STYLES' « 
In a 1572 study, Asian American second graders demonstrated 
that they had already absorbed their traditional cultural 
values of "perserverartce, restraint, and patience." (Ayabe & 
Santo, "Conceptual Tempo and the Oriental American."*) They 
sought precise information, and were unwilling to volunteer . 
answers quickly for fear of either "showing off" or showing 
their ignorance. They exhibited all the signs of reflective 
analytical thinkers by the age of seven! The socialization 
process described by Castaneda tcited by Gardner; 1980) Is 
that values of a cultural group (ways of perceiving and thinking) 
influence styles of teaching and child-rearing (relational and 
motivational factors )which influence children's communication 
styles which finally produce their cognitive learning style^ 
These same characteristics of "reflective Asians" had been 
found by Jerome Kagan (1966), and was described again in a 
pamphlet titled "The Asian Connection" (Claremont Reading 
Conference, 1976). The cultural component of these learning 
styles cannot be ignored. Education is valued highly , and the 
position of the teacher is nexi !,o ';hat <*x* liing. Students are 
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expected to learn what is taught ,* uncritically , and allow 
themselves to be^molded into qonformity* with the society's 
standards. These are the attitudes toward education that the 
Vietnamese students bring with them into the American classroom. 

The individual achieves fulfillment by submerging himself # 

— — *> 

into the cosmos, by surrendering himself to fate, and by rising 
spiritually above physical and material desires. He does not 
tput himself forward, by being competitive or aggressive, but 
strives for harmony with men- and nature. These culturally 
influenced values are deeper than "politeness" or "face" con- 
siderations. They are part of the Oriental personality and 
philosophy. Translated into classroom behaviors, these attitudes 
and values mandate that the student not challenge the teacher 
nor .call attention to himself in any way. He tries to- do wha I 
is expected of him, but' he does not initiate action. He prefers 
to work independently with paper and pencil and avoids oral 
performance. He cooperates with his peers', waits his turn, 
and avoids competitive situations. * 

CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS * 
• The whole weight of the Oriental culture and tradition is 
brought to bear upon the child to achieve well in school. 
Since scholars are held in high esteem, the child would risk 
bringing shame to the family if he did not give his best effort. 
Asian schools offered little opportunity for physical exploration 
or manipulation of the environment ♦ because the philosophical 
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underpinnings of education claim no control for, man over nature 
or fateT Shortage ^books and materials ma'de memorization of - 
lecture notes 'the main mode of learning. The authoritarian 
teacher provided not only all of the curriculum, but- also 
the structure and circumstances under which it must he learned. 

In contrast, the American school proffered a different 
set of expectations, born of the ^democratic ideal of indepen- 
dence in thought and action. In our society, children are to 
be/»weaned away" .from dependence, whereas in Asian cultures, 
the "shared-function family" discourages individuality. Where 
Oriental teachers expect memorization of a body of information 
and conformity to given standards, Americans have contrary 
goals of an analytical mind in a sociable body. The Vietnamese 
students reacted to this radical "switch . in signals" by with, 
drawing and suffering in silence. In'our society, students 
are to take the initiative often,- to engage in class discus- 
sions and activities, to actively compete ' against their class- 
mates and against their 1 own' past performance. All of these 
behaviors run counts to' the Vietnamese student's "natural" 
(read "learned") inclinations'. 

In the language of tne American teacher, "quick" learners 
are those risk-taking, impulsive individuals who are the 
first to volunteer an answer. They are perceived as learning, 
even when they make errors. *Tow will you learn if you do„«t 
.try? You have to learn from your own mistakes!" we se.y. "Slow" 
learner are those who' hold back and answer only relucts * ly 
when called upon. VeUay that* they are unmotivated or lazy- 
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t 

or not so ^bright... The Vietnamese child is brought U P .1° 

respect his teacher, to- cooperate with his peers", and to 

■ * 

control his actions and desires. The American child learns 
to be aggressive, to compete, and to question authority. No 
wonder* that the Vietnamese student is often unappreciated 
when he exhibits reflective, field dependent, analytical 
behaviors. Ac rding to. Cognitive Style Mapping, this is a 
hopeless contradiction in the profile. According to research, 
the field dependence is a jarring note! The mode of thinking 
is deductive; given a rule by the teacher, they can work out' 
the example. They seek the approval of both teacher and peers 
as constant reassurance of proper' performance. But their 
analysis is mot inductive, because they have difficulty in 
generalizing (traAsf erring knowledge to another context, or 
abstracting). However, their manner is to work with small 
pieces of the puzzle,' rather tW to deal with the whole 
picture, They do not fit one "cognitive style," because the 
cultural component is so 4 strong. 

The Vietnamese student asks no questions and seeks no 

0 * f 

help because he does not want to insult the teacher. by 
seeming to misunderstand, nor to reveal his own ignorance. 
The Vietnamese student is "slow" because she reflects iipon 
her answers and prefers to right rather than first. She 
is "passive" because she looks to her teacher and peers for 
approval and for direction* All 6f these behaviors are ' " 
fostered by her'own culture, which guides her toward self- 
effacement and modesty , and by her family, which rears he,( 
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to be interdependent with all her kin. And all of these 
T>eliavi or s are oppWTtV~tlT~t ^ Amer i c a n 

classroom. The game-structured, role-playing American 
curriculum is strange to the Vietnamese student* He has 

been taught to listen to his teacher , mimic that model, . 

take copious notes, memorize them, and produce verbatim 
whatever he has been given throughout the course in writing 
at the end. But American teachers ask questions for which 
there are many answers^ or none > sometimes. They expect him 
to perform verbally and spontaneously, when he has been 
patterned to behave differently by his own culture. Strangest 
of all, English examinations often provide all ^the answers, 
and the student must only mark the correct ones! 

The ESOL teacher is cautioned to take cognizance of the 
deep cultural differences between Vietnamese and American 
people. The student is not to be forced info a new mold, 
but. must be gently led to appreciate the values of a strange 
society so that he can communicate effectively with Americans. 
Building upon commonalities can bring out many reserved 
personalities, and prove that all human beings share some 
universal goals. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 
In- order to deal ef f ectively* with Indochinese students, 
the RSOL teacher must be aware oA the vast cultural shock 
fae- -j V;* < ipni^nts. Prografk such as the Multiculture 
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jj^j^.~^5^.br5TiiStiS^r c ounty (MD) public^ 

■■ school .ystem, help educ.tor, to ... bri.fl, through other 
.ye.. For .»«.!.,.. short film narrated by a Chinese high 
school boy folio*, him from home to school and back again- . 

Th. affective and sociological factors in Laming styles 
and problem-solving techniques must be studied along with 
those already researched in the cognitive area, so that a . 
truer picture of the total learner can emerge. Especially 
is this necessary in the field of ESOL, because the cultural 
factors that influence educational mbtivation and achievement 
are. complex and-interactive. 

Finally, those individuals who have achieved well in 
/ the Western world should be brought back into the classroom 

..tutors and peer counselors, to help their compatriots 
to con,uer the cultural shoe* of life in the Ne, World. 
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